CHAPTER IV
ACHAEMENIAN PERSIANS

539-330  B.C.

Cyrus                                     558-28           Xerxes I                               485-65

Founded    first    Persian                       Salamis and Plataea

empire, annexed Iraq                        Artaxerxes I                       465-25

Omibyses                         ^   528-1            Xerxes II                             425-4

Extended    the    empire                    _    .

from   Mediterranean   to                    Darius  II                              424-04

the Oxus                                           Artaxerxes II                       404-359

Srr-erdes                                 521               Artaxerxes III                     359-38

Darius I                               521-485         Arses                                     338~6

'Ionian   revolt.'    Mara-                    Darius III                             336-30

thon.      Xenophon's                    Conquered  by  Alexan-

Anabdsis                                             der the Great

THE appearance of the Medes in northern Iraq, with the awful
obliteration of Nineveh, was not only the abrupt end of a
great empire ; it was a symptom of a new tendency in the
fortunes of the river-country. Up till now it had been
governed by its own people, and there is every reason for
thinking that its own people were evolved, without any very
great deviation, from the earliest' prehistoric settlers of the
fourth and fifth millennia B.C. True, it had periodically been
affected by the migratory disturbances of the eastern world.
A variety of strange peoples from neighbouring lands had
successively descended into the plain from the mountains
or appeared out of the desert, and sometimes temporarily
succeeded in dominating its inhabitants. Semitic Akkadians
and Assyrians from the west, covetous Elamites from Iran and
Aryan Kassites from the countries in the north had each in
turn aspired to control the principal states of Mesopotamia.
But each in turn found themselves able to contribute little to
the well-conceived civic heritage of the original inhabitants,
and were content in the end to settle down side by side with
them, unconsciously assimilating themselves, until they were
gradually absorbed into an almost homogeneous nationality.
But with the destruction of Nineveh and the fall, only
seventy years later, of Babylon, the continuity of Iraqi history
was broken; and the land which had by now become a political